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= Tue Crors.—-On comparing our accounts 
fom Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Vew 
Jersey, we are truly gratified to learn ‘that the 
‘wheat crops bave turned out beyond all expecta- 
tion. In portions of each of these states it has 
suffered severely~in some parts amounting al- 
most to a loss of seed ; but on the whole, we be- 
lieve, the crop has been a fair one, and what will 
be welcome news to the millers, the grain is gene- 
filly heavy. The rye crop is a good one, so also 
is the oats : and as for the grass, it has been good 
beyond all former comparison, every where etd 
we have heard from. 


We saw a field, of, perhaps, twenty acres of 


timothy, clover, meadow oats. and orchard grass, 
iixed, near this city a few days. since, standing 
# dense, and so prolific in its growth, that there 
Was hardly room to cure it on the ground on 
which it grew. 

_A few blades of the timothy . promiscuously 
plucked from the same field measured 4 feet 11 
inches, 

The corn which in the early part. of the season 
suffered from the cold and the cut worm, has been 
warmed into vigorous vegetation by the genial 
influence of the recent warm suns, and bids fair 
fo return to the husbandman a generous reward 
for his labors. 

“Having been invited by a friend a few days 
tine, to witness the operation of reeling silk, by 
tlady of this city, we availed ourself of his polite- 
ness and were more than gratified by the visit. It 
was to be sure silk-making on a small scale; but 
dill it wass most successful experiment on the 
prtof a lady, who with very trifling lights upon 
the subject, went to work, with that indomitable 

of her sex, which no difficulties can over-| 
: com . A friend last year gave her a few worms, 
Which she fed and made about two : 











































she next te to he done was to reel it, and make adds so mueh to ‘the ‘yield of Vsicy, a0 and R ie 
it into sewing silk. She had no sitk-reel—none 


comfortable keep of ane. aif kind 
of the usual appliances necessary for the putpose. 


What was to be done? Should she quail before 4 Mammorn minh ir ‘of 
the difficulties that beset her? No, that would | #¢:Genesee Farmer, printed at, 

not comport with her views. In the garret there York, was presented op the. 10th. inst, 
was an ancient heir-loom of the family, which had strawberry, measuring 8} inches. “ff was ol 
been carefully stowed away among the rubbish | ™ethven variety,,and buslee 38 the coxeomb shape. 


of the good old days when thread stockings and) - Lage Beer ann > Tomarors. The ie 
large silver buckles were worn. Ah! but that! of the Norfolk Beacon, has been quite “im uck 
was a thread-reel, True, it was a thread-reel; but | in the vegetable way. A friend has presented him 
then could not the ingenuity of a lady supply} with a large Beet raised by Mr. James, 
whatever might be deficient in its construction ?/ nese Hickory ground: Meeting House, * ai 
If it would reel flaxen thread, why not silk? Hav-| 94 inches in length, and 18 inches in 
ing preconceived the possibility of success, and | eyce—-and Mr: Raymond Gervais, pr 
determined that nothing should be wanting to de-| with several fine tomatoes, which were-peed 
serve it, the case was a clear one, and down from | jn his garden, near the borough of Norfolk. ‘Three 
its ante-deluvian retreat the reel was brought,| of them were weighed in the presence of ong ‘of 
furbished up, and made to look almost as good | the editors, and the anger weighed 27 ce 4 


as new—and ina very short time, aided by the yt 
genius and:tact of the fair artist, it performed its} The dagacious editor of of the Genesee. his ot 
Office exceedingly well; and as a proof of it we par yo ae Reprr acare in o4 
were shown a specimen of the sewing silk made! measure from & iloot of "weeds in ‘their @ 
from the gossamer web reeled on it, which for| stages. 


evenness, beauty of twist, and glossiness of ap- ae 
pearatice, was equal to most of the imported| It has been estimated that an’ acre of fiom 
kinds. The lady had just finished reeling the | sown broad cast with 2 bushels of corn, will yield 
silk made the present season, which was still on | ten tons of hay: now would not those who have 
the reel, when we were there, It was beautiful in| large stocks of milch cows, find it to their interest 
texture, and reflects great credit upon her good] to sow a few acres either for winter feeding, ‘or to 
taste, perseverance and skill, as without any of the! soil their cattle with during “automn, when most 
necessary conveniences, she has made an article} pastures are indifferent. . An objection has been 
no less excellent in quality, than the example she | raised against broadcast corn as winter fodder, on 
has set, will, we sincerely trust, prove salutary and | the ground that.it is difficult to cure, and-if not 
wholesome in its incitement of others to tread in properly dried, subject to combustion. . This ob- 
her laudable footsteps. ion, however, is not of much moment, as it is 
We are highly gratified to learn from several share ct alle maha n> 
quarters that attention has been paid to planting bit even admitting that a case might occur, 
inereased quantities of potatoes, and we hope eaten nity of thorough curing” was 
turnips will receive the same distinctions—and} senieg,« lite salt judiciously tsed in stowing it 
we shall bestill more gratified if this should lead away, would deprive it of ite injurious tendency 
to the cul ure of roots more generally, as the]. initelaniity combustion, and add greatly to 
neglect ofthem is a great oversight. its quality and palatableness. ac 
Tvnmirs.—The period is fast approaching AAs green food for soiling, its efficacy cannot be 
when turnips should be sown, ard the time has| questioned, and, therefore, whether intended to 
already arrived, when Sonnt aell got-|be laid. by for wisiter of not, no farmer ‘should 
ten ready, therefore, agrieultarists should his mileh cows to be pinched the 
©O-| put themselves to a little trouble, to prepare afew fall for the want of green food, which can be so 



















‘eons from. The labor of the worme at an end,, 


acres to receive this excellent root—a root which easily provided for them, and at #0 little cost. 





obthay-which would be camaadetoae 
cattle with the utmost avidity. From six to eight 
quarts of seed.sown tothe acte would, in good 
ers 


¢ Getse.—A Rhode Island paper states 

ue late Judge Sission, of that state, impor- 

iort time before his death from Germany, 

w tesed « of Geese, of the purest white—beautiful 
as ‘Swans, which weigh when fat from 18 to 22 
pounds ; that ‘their flesh is of exquisite color and 
flavor ; feathers abundant and of the first quality, 
1 that they are perfectly quiet in their disposi- 

. Though we confess we never had much 

i t for geese, and that our days for gorman- 
sdiging are now numbered with the things that 
have. been, we are almost vain enough to think, 
if we could, by any possible effort of our ingenui- 
ty, get one of them on our table during the ensu- 
ing winter, that we could discuss it most excel- 


Tendly well, 


_ Virtues or raz Yarrow—The yarrow, an 
herb. that may be found in every field, is one of 
Whe most ‘valuable remedies for all affections of 
the kidneys that can be found in the whole cata- 
logue of curative medicines, and itis equally salu- 
tary in incipient affections of the piles, as also in 
@nses of the Erysipelas. The mode of preparing 
it if this: Put 41b. of the flowers into half a gal- 
lon of spring water, boil them for ten minutes, 
then strain, cool, and bottle the decoction, add- 
ing to each bottle full one ounce of refined salt- 
petre, and a gill of old cognac brandy. A wine 
glassful to be taken fasting in the morning, an- 
other at noon, before dinner, and a third one 
on going to bed at night. 


; Qne of Lane’s Endless Chain horse power, and 
Thrashing Machines, being at work in the vicinity 
ofthis city, the week before last, on the farm of 
Mr. Sterling, we went there to examine it, and 
see. its performance for ourself; and in simple 
justice to its ingenious inventor, we must be per- 
mitted to observe, that it mofe than realized our 
expectations. The boy who had the machine in 
cliarge, (it being one which is sent about the 
country for the purpose of hire,) was gearing his 
horse when we arrived, and we think it was, not 
more than five minutes from that time, until he 
had the thrasher in full operation. -The horse 
works on an ifclined plane, about 2 feet wide by. 
SY feet long. The bottom of this inclined plane 


eiitéjde of which, on every other rod, are cast-iron * 
anti-friction rollers, which run on. small iron rails, 
placed under. the rollers for that purpose. The 
whole chain forms « perfect and simple band, sus- 
pended on two small drums, at a suitable distance 
from each other. Attached to the box in which 
the Endless ¢hain is contained, is a cog-wheel, a- 
round this, a leather strap is placed, which is con- 
nected with the thrashing machine. This, by 
the treading of the horse on the inclined-plane of 
rods, puts the whole in motion, and performs the 
work of getting out the grain. There were two 
persons engaged in feeding and three in clear- 
ing away the straw, all of whom were kept busy, 
On examining the straw, we found the grain had 
been separated from it perfectly clean, and that it 
was not broken or injured. We have scarcely 
ever seen a machine where there were such an 
union of simplicity, power, and durability, or 
where so much was effected in so small a compass. 
Independently of its application to this particular 
use, the horse-power itself, can, and we think will, 
be introduced to all machinery, in which farmers 
are irterested. It could with all possible ease be 
made to perform the motive-power of the various 
mills, and machinery of whatever description, on 
a landed estate ; and from its simplicity, must ulti- 
mately take the place of many of the other horse- 
powers, now in use, especially as it is difficult of 
being put out of order. 

A word with respect to the horse. His confin- 
ed situation gave to his labor rather the aspect of 
uncomfortableness; but we suspect it was more 
in appearance than reality ; for he seemed to point 
his iron-frosted-toes with no little degree of pride, 
and to feel that he was rather an impor/ant person- 
age, engaged in the performance of an important 
duty, which would produce important results, and 
in corroboration of this, his owner assured us that 
it was his custom to get fat while engaged in 
treading out the grain, and for the sake of the 
horse, we hope it may be the case ; for judging 
from his fine frame, we should take him to be 
a noble animal when ina good and healthful 
state of obesity. But really, at present, we must 
confess, though he is high in bone, has many ob- 
vious points, and has no redundant flesh to incom- 
mode the action of the muscles, we think he 
would be better prepared to undergo the toils of 
his inclined-plane-rail way, if his bones and points, 
were not quite so visible. 


* Dyemvc —We commence to-day an article from 
the “ Transactions of the Essex Agricultural So- 





is made of iron rods, placed pretty close together, | ciet 


deep interést to ‘every r fartier and planter, an 
feel.assured that there is no.good., house wif 
will thank us for placing before~her, a 

so rich in ‘all ‘that ‘concerns: the most” 
though beautiful, art of fixing on cloths, du 
colours. -' 4 erik bie = 

We publish the subjoined out t of pudendal 
the pleasure we derived in reading it—and 
sure if our subscribers should only feel but a’ ti 
of what we did, they will thank us for its inser ion, 
Such farmers-esMr: Linn, are, indeed, as the 
the earth, and would that we could reach the 
of every man in this land engaged in the cultiy 
tionof the soil, that we might impress upon. the 
minds of all, the necessity of making the grass-egk 
ture a primary branch of his husbandry. © -"#* 

[From the Winchester Virgiriian.] ae 

§F Thefollowing is a deserved tribute to one of 
the best farmers in our country, We have our- 
selves enjoyed the gratification of witnessing the 
skilful husbandry on Squire Linn’s farm, aotm 
bear testimony that “A Stranger” has not spoken 
more highly of it than is merited: 

Wincuester, July 2, 1895/9 

Messrs. Editors :—I could not have wi 
for a more pleasing gratification, or one more | 
propriate to a farmer, than I enjoyed the other dt 
in a ride over the farm belonging to William 
Esq., of Frederic county. Mr. Linn’s' farm com 
sists of five hundred acres—one half of which on- 
ly he intended to clear, and this half he has so 
diciously divided into twelve or thirteen fi 
that almost every one of them enjoys an abundant 
supply of water. His pastures are uncom 
luxuriant; and in riding through them, the clover 
and other grasses brushed our stirraps, and mi 
afford a good crop of hay, but it was said 
Linn did not need it, having already cut and housed 
more.than fifty acres of the finest clover. ‘The 
cattle, as might have been expected on such pas 
tures, all looked well, and the full-uddered. moth 
ers in particular appeared pleased as it were to have 
an opportunity of showing how much they were 
delighted and grateful for the abundance of their 
good cheer. Young horses too, kept prancing’ 
round and around us, among which I noticeda 
beautiful and very sprightly Industry coll; of 
which, we were told, its master was nota 
proud. 

The present crop of wheat on the farm, ath 
it has suffered like other crops of the same sort 
from the inclemency of the winter, is yet @ 
crop when compared with many others ~in- 
country; and as preparatory for the Zz 
Linn has already hauled outand plo 
his clover fallow, one hundred and coveniy ae 
on loads of rich manure. 

But with how much skill soever this terial 
divided, and with how much convenience soever 
the fields are made to communicate with one al 
other, by more than thirty pair of bars. and gates, 





ciety,” on the subject of Dyeing, and shall-con- 


still the farm can scarcely be called a counterpart 
of the other improvements. ees 
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din tidy items caning poses struments were si 
— A a ] oa inllemhee - iy intended to ot 


accommodation necessary, with the eimess ine 
Seplicity and neatness. His cellars are models ; 

the steps leading down to each consiryeted and 

finished with long smooth slabs. of stone, so that 

-rat.or mouse can find admittance; gad 

rare so dry, and withal so cool, that vege 


taste and flavor : there I saw potatoes of last year, 
that looked, and at dinner-tasted, as well as if new- 
ly dug out of the ground: 
»Asfor the barns and hay houses, the sheds, the 
the: cutting rooms, with the apartments 
keeping straw and horse feed, the garners, at 
pany of wheat, and rye, and corn, and oats, 
tend not either to describe their dimensivns, 
pi their number, 

* Thus fixed and circumstanced, Mr. Linn need 
not covet any location in the Great West. Nei- 
ther there, norany where else, can he expect to 
mjoice-more.in the fruits of his own successful la- 
hours, or enjoy a greater variety and abundance 
of good things than he has (and long may he en- 


them) on his present farm. 
e R A STRANGER. 





EXTIRPATION OF GARLIC. 

Agentleman in Virginia, having inquired of us 

the best method of extirpating garlic, we have 

takeri the pains to collect together a few brief ab- 

stracts of the methods of various farmers, as com- 

manicated from time to time, for the American Far- 
mer, of which this paper is the sucoessor. 

Dr. Thomas E. Bond’s mode. 

“The process consists, simply, in three succes- 
sive fall ploughings, winter. fallows, and spring 
cfops, as follows :— 

‘The first fall ploughing to be succeeded by a 
etop of Indian corn: after the corn is gathered the 
ground to be ploughed and sown. with-oats the 
sieceeding spring. The common weeds and 
sabble which are left after the oats are gathered, 
tobe carefully ploughed down in the fall, and the 
ground again sown on the succeeding spring with 
eats and clover seed; or the clover seed may be 
reserved, and the ground may be appropriated af- 
ferthe second oat crop, to be a wheat or rye 
oop.” —American Farmer, Vol. 1, p, $20. 

Sylvanus, in the saine volume, page $50, re- 
tmmends “A ploughing in November or ~~ 
témber, and aspring crop of oats or barley; 
ploughing in September or October, and a crop of 
We, and the following, season a crop of wheat 
with top dressing, and clover in the Spring.” 

80. K.,a correspondents vol. 2, p: 6, says:— 
Garlic, if turned np by the plough, so as to be ex- 
posed without cover, the winter’s frost will cause 
ito become a watery mass, covered by the outer 
tor skin, and will not vegetate; but 1 make 
todoubt. many will lay safe under the mould and 
nie again. _But a spring ploughing for either 

or barley, and then to prepare the. same 
fonnil for wheat, effectually prevents it seeding 
@onyst the wheat.” 
} agar another correspondent, p. $82, vol. 
s:—“My mode is to attack this pest in its 
ng-hold, and { have destroyed its bulbs by 











down in wheat oy following’ autumn, I put my 
plongh, in December, January, or the first half. of 
February,.according to.the weather and conveni- 
ence. The flushing or turning up was done, so 
‘as 10 disturb and turn topsy-turvy all the’ bulbs 
of garlic, and to expose them as much as possible, 
To be sure of this, the ploughing was done a 
fraction deeper (but not more) than the ground 
had been usually ploughed before. 

In April the field was cross ploughed the same 
depth, rolled and well harrowed. It has been du- 
ring this harrowing, that | have particularly ob- 
served the effects of my method. 1 have follow- 
ed the harraw and examine bunch after bunch } 
of the garlic, The main bulbs appeared very 
much wasted, and in a very unthriving condition, 
The offset bulbs in every stage of evident decay. 
Many not only dead, but easily reducible to pow- 
der by the rubbing pressure of the thumb and 
finger. ‘The field was again cross ploughed, and 
harrowed in June. At this cultivation a great 
majority of the offset bulbs, which had existed, 
could not be found, and most of the others were 
lifeless. Many of the main bulbs were alive, but 
did not recover so as to produce seed tops in the 
crop~of wheat. The field was again ploughed 
and. harrowed in August and September, and in 
October was seeded in wheat, and the wheat 
ploughed in. The spring after this crop of wheat 
was harvested, the field was again broke up and 
put into Indian corn, and of course, was well cul- 
tivated through this season. In October wheat 
was seeded among the corn.” 

H. Hollingsworth, Esq. Head of Elk, vol. 12, 

. 401. 

“st. Plough in the fall preparatory to plant- 
ing corn—plough and harrow the same ground 
in the spring before planting the corn. 
2d. In the following spring plough and harrow 
the same ground, and then sow it with oats— 
thickly. 

$d. Turn under the oat stubble immediately 
after harvest, and in the fall plough and harrow 
the field again, and then sow it with wheat. 
4th. Upon this wheat, sow at the usual time, 
clover seed very thick. 
5th. In the fall thereafter, plough under the 
second crop of clover, and sow the field with 
wheat. 





A writer in the Maine Farmer, states, that if 
long manure be applied in considerable quantity to 
land where wheat is sown, that it has a tendency 
to make it grow too rapidly and to force the sap 
out, so as to impoverish. and shrivel the kernel: 

He therefore thinks that the proper manure is ei- 
ther lime or a crop of clover ploughed in. By the 
use of lime in England, he assérts that the wheat 
crop has been increased in quantity’ within fifteen 
years from $0 to 40 per cent. . 

With regard to the effect of an over quantity of 
animal or long manure, in adding to the straw, 
deteriorating the quality, and subtracting from the 


fegengrtien this fructifying uitieral is suit 








‘stated; ‘and we do 
efficacy of sideabesibatsie Sigh tem 
yield of the golden crop ;°nde do we doubts: 
per centum of . increase asaumed to 

rived at in England ; for. we hold- it that almost: 










ed, and there ate but ‘few that. it is not, 
may be i in an exausted ‘tate, that May not, by &. 
proper course of ‘anda free use of it 
made'to average an increase even 
that named : we think we would be si 

ing that, under a favorable concurrence eof cireum- 
stances, it would even reach a ‘hundred per cen 
tum. And whilst on this subject; we may as Ww ye 
annex the following communication, ¥ 


copy from the Poughkeepsie ne eee 














from the pen of a New York farmer, and ‘com 
as it does from a practical man, is entitled” 0 

Messrs. Editors—In my daily labors Thave of 
ten been thinking, whether ways and | 
ly diminish the labor and. inc \e 
When I recall to my mind the mode of 
I find that much has already been done in theime. 
provement of our lands; but hitherto Phe inige 
and enterprising farmer’ does now begin 
that all the money which he spends to 
year or two, fifty per centum profit. 

Clover and Plaster is undoubtedly a very shoes 
introduced among us, our farms would at present 
be of very little worth. However it is my opinion. 
acre will at least yield one third more, 
think the application of Lime is the only. 
end. 1 perceive in Fast Pennsylvania, where \ 
land has for a length of time been 
was induced to make the experiment on a emo 
scale, and I amp happy to say that my. ex 
els ] sowed on an acre. I harrowed it‘in’ with 
my wheat, but I could perceive very little differ 
the following year I perceived that the 
which I sowed with the whieat, had a better eo’ 


more credit : Baie 
be devised to improve. our. farms, and, consequent- 
which has been pursued ten or fifteen years si 
ments have advanced but slowly. 

fields, is not thrown away, but end ih te 
manure; and if these useful arsicher: had not been 
that our lands can‘still be improved, so that 
through which we can accomplish this 

much lime is used to very great advantage, ‘4 
tions have been fully realized. ‘I wenty-five bush- 
ence in consequence of its application. _Howeyer, 
was larger and endured the drought much better, 





than where the lime had not been 1 yor ge lest, 
spring | ploughed up the sod ae ted corn ix 
it; and, after it was half grown, Leonid, even 


a distance, sée where lime’ had been used. | 

stocks and leaves were and of a very dar 

green, sin dat dupe. peahend =i 
ird more trom title: spot o 

would have done, if no ‘tas bad mere vit 


(rv eased viel GS 6 to the acre 


be uséd ‘with the happiest effecte—the 








s and tens of millions in the soil. My in- 


amount of grain, all experience confirm the facts' cold 





isa enhy oh tri op bok gravelly Joum, a 


































, perl that 1 should feet some delica- 
mT attempt to answer the questions you 







¢ but-as-you assure me that my 

ili be.useful; at least, to some of your read- 
ilk venture to commugicate the result of 
. Im respect (> your first question, 
ove the sheep husbandry to be profit- 
-that.itis.a very profitable business 
aine,, With regatd to pasturing ‘hem on 
» landa, | anewer—they will greatly en- 
such lands, and destroy most of the noxious 
weeds and bushey which may come in their way, 
idee boos succeeds a rank growth of 
















ver, Such weeds as the sheep will not 
destroy, they the herbage close about the 
‘go that, they may be handily cut with a 
or dug up with ahoe. | believe all herbs 

f Oraromatic-taste, are eaten with avidity 
are generally soon cleaned from the 
~The. brake. and thisile are noxious 
te which, sheep will not cat till they are eut 

>» Sut they. may be broken down and 
bd in‘their growth by alittle care in salt- 
ing the flock on the spots infested. | have known 
lent Which was so worn out and weedy, that it 
“not prodace a ¢rop worth harvesting, so 
mpletely renovated as to yield abundant crops 
of corn, wheat, or frase The time necessary to 
pastare the lanjj-will vary from three to six years, 
according to tlie state it is in. when appropriated 
tohthig-ure, and other circumstances, This may 
be thought a slow way of manuring land, but let 
the farmer remember that it costs him nothing; 
but op the contrary, vields him a handsome pro- 
fitall the while. _ Unless the ground to be pastur- 
ed is already in grass, it should be sowed with 
red clover or timothy,;and some rye would doubt- 
Jess be beneficial, as it would come forward soon- 
or than’ the grasses. 

Ihave had but little acquaintance with any 
particular breed of sheep in its pure state; our 
sheep are mostly a mixture of the Merino and 
Saxon, with the English or common sheep first 
introduced into the country ; so we have almost 

p vf wool from the evarsest to the fi- 
nest. Ithink the nearer they approach the merino, 
the more weighty* and valuable fleece, but the 
ewés aré less sure to raise their lambs, and are 
considered Jess valuable for mutton, but I think 
tit -merinoes are the. most profitable sheep. 

A flock of sheep grade}, merino 4 ewes, 

ts, } of ‘which are yearlings, well washed, 


raid average about $} pounds per head. 
: oan try for himself. 
mine have been employed to point’ out the 
say any 


AG 


_.-+ [From the New England Farmer.) = 
CULTIVATION OF CORN. © |» 
Princeton, N. J.; Jan. 28, 1888. ~ 
Mr. Editor :—The. idea has ofien oecurred to 
me, while perusing your valuable r, that far- 
mers might be mutually benefitted by making pub- 
lic through its columns their mode of cultivatin 
the various crops which they grow upon their 
farms. Under that impression 1 have taken up 
my pen with the intention of devoting an evening 
in giving you my views and practice in cultivating 
a crop of Indian corn. Our soil, principally a 
sandy loam, a clay subsoil, is we!l adapted to the 
growth of that plant, and we consider it the most 
profitable crop we cultivate. In the first place we 
prefer a stiff herds-grass sward, (by you called red- 
top, or herds-grass,) and clover; and, experience 
hag taught us that a field which has been pastur- 
ed for two or three years is much more certain of 
Producing a good crop of corn than one of the 
Same quality which has been kept up and mowed 
for hay the same length of time; that it is so with 
us, does not admitof a doubt. We suppose it is 
owing in partto there being fewer insects in the 
pasture-land,—the droppings of the cattle adding 
more recent animal manure to the svil, and some 
suppose that the soil having heen rendered more 
compact by the cattle trampling on it for two or 
three successive years, facilitates the growth of 
the young plant by enabling it to push forth its 
roots more reatlily, asa certain degree of compact- 
ness in the soil appears to be necessary to enable 
a young plantto send forth its roots with facility, 
after trying various modes of preparing my land 
and tending the crop, I have for the last two or 
three years adopted the fullowing, which appears 
to me to be the best J have yet practised. 
I plough my land in the spring as early as con- 
venient, regulating the depth by the depth of the 
soil, after ploughing put on a roller drawn by one 
yoke of oxen and roll lengthwise the furrow, after 
rolling, harrow twice along the furrow, with a 
heavy harrow six feet wide with iron teeth well 
sharpened, drawn by two able horses. Then take 
a small plough, drawn by either one or two hor- 
ses, and form the field in ridges, by throwing two 
furrows together four and ahalf feet distant from 
each other across the original furrows, being care- 
ful the plough. does not reach the sward to turn it 
up: this cannot be wel/ done without the ground 
has beenpreviously rolled. I then furrow crosswise 
the ridges last formed, with a sled made for the 
purpose of two inch plank with three runners, 
each runner having a hole an inch in diameter 
bored in the bottom, about equi-distant from ei- 
ther end,, and a peg of good hard wood driven 
therein to extend about one and a half-inches be- 
low the runner, the part extending below the run- 
ner to be twice the diameter of that inserted in it. 
With this machine, with a tongue or pole firmly 
attached to the middle runner, one man with two 
horses can with ease furrow more than twenty 
acres per day;—as he makes three furrows at once, 
he must, consequently, furrow as fast as three 
men with ploughs, and it leaves the furrow ina 
fine state to drop corn on, the grain not being so 
liable to scatter and voll'as when dropped on the 
hard furrow made by ‘a plough. The ground is 





fhave endeavored to answer your questions 
‘eetording to the best of my knowledge; if any 
of am aware that a flock of sheep by judicious 
igement may be improved to almost any de- 
ty ‘steps, I think it unnecessary for me to 
on that subject. 
“(Phe adighbors of our friend from Maine, cannot 
bare coe shee or Southdown's introduced 
omen om ; vite ahd naar sarin 
y ts je guise 


farmer doubts the veracity of my statements he 
so many wiser heads and abler pens 
necessary 
LEWIS ARMSTRONG. 
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| one horse, twice through each row -one . 


we 
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grains or-kernels in each ‘hill. We: find’a 
quantity of ashes.on, or in the hill of considerab 
advaniage ; it causes the young plant to come 
trong and_ vigorous. Whey the corn haeb 
up afew days, we put a small quantity. of plais 
to each hill, and commence. harrowing 

small harrow three and a.half feet wide, drawn 






which prepares the ground handsomely for pl 
ing, and by which a careful hand can loosen aly 
soil elose to each hill. _In avery few days 
ter the harrowing is completed we commengg 
ploughing, by throwing a furrow from each 
ploughing as close to the corn. as. canbe done. 
without covering it up, leaving the middle. 
spaces between the furrows in that = mille 
touched; we then commence. ploughing croges 
wise, throwing the furrow. to the corn u 
should be quite grassy, when we throw it 7 
the corn as before, and in either case plough the 
middle or spaces left between the rows. in thediv 
rection last ploughed out, immediately, throwing 
half to each row. After laying in. this state some 
days, we put on the small harrows again and hap 
row twice through each row or rather space bey 
tween the rows one way—in this state it may be 
left for some days untouched, unless there should 
bea heavy fall of rain, in which case experiengg 
has taught me that it is of decided advantage te 
the corn to stir the ground again with the harrow 
that a free communication may be kept up be 
tween the soil and the atmosphere. As it is 
important to the health of an individual thatthe 
pores of the skin should be kept open, so it ape 
pears to me with the-soil, that the slightest 
formed upon its surface after a rain should be 
again broken with the harrow or some other im- 
plement. 
When .the ears are. beginning to set I com 
mence ploughing for the last time, throwing the 
furrows to the corn and leaving the spaces be 
tween the rows well ploughed out; by this system 
you will perceive the hoe is in a great measure 
dispensed with, and I can a-sure you I can k 
my fields as clean without it as you would w, 
to keep your garden, unless the spring should be 
very wet and warm, when we occasionally find 
it necessary to use the hoe. One man and @ 
horse will plough around (as we call it) five acres 
of corn in a day, or complete, by ploughing the 
middle out, two and a half acres. If there should 
be a considerable fall of rain or heavy showen 
soon after the last ploughing, I almost invarislly 
puton my small harrows again, unless the crop 
should be too forward, but at the last harrowing 
we raise the corner teeth of the harrow (whichis 
of a triangular form) so that near the hills 
merely break the surface. When the corn js 
nearly ripe, and, if possible, before it is killed b 
the frost, we cut it up by the ground and set itin 
stacks to be huskedatleisure; the stalks are hauled 
and stacked at the barn-yard to be food through 
the winter months. aie 
I have said nothing on the subject of applying 
manure to the crop, having already extended this 
communication to a much greater length th 
intended when I commenced, and J fear it will 
cupy more space in your columns than it me 
but [leave it with you to publish the whole or + 
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to ouidtd the cause of agriculture. A. 
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Makes it a practice to’salt all his hay’ when 
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+ Baiting Hay.—Jo convetsadon with | a farmer 
of West Chester county, he informed ts that ‘he 





[puts itinto his’ barn. He finds numerous advan- 
dages from the practice. Stock eat it moré freely, 
less, and thrive- better.’ « It cih be secared 
in finer Ordér, and it keeps longer; does ‘not be- 
come éo dry and dusty as unsalted hay. Hé also 
eonsiders it's préventive of many diseases. Orie 
season; a considerable portion of his hay ‘was ob- 
wined from low wet ground, where it grew coarse. 
Phe remainder was of very superior quatity—so 
fauch so, that he deemed salting unnecessary. 
‘coarse hay had a liberal quantity of salt put 
onto every layer, as it was mowed away in” the 
In winter he was ‘surprised to find his 
horses and cattle give this coarse salted hay the 
preference—V. Y. Farmer. 
* Potatoes.—Experiments with Potatoes have 
béen carried on with great care in the Horticultu- 
tal Society’s garden, for some years past, and thé 
results given in two papers by Dr Lindléy, the 
last of which is just published in part vi. of the 
Hort. Trans:, vol. i. second series. From this 
pee it appears that the opinion entértained by 
r. Knight, and a number of other persons, of 
the superior productions of whole tubes over sets, 
if unfounded. ‘The same result, it is stated, has 
also been arrived at by Sir George Mackenzie, 
from experiments made by him at Rosshire. O- 
ther instances will be found in our First Additional 
Supplement to our Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 
just published.— Loudon’s Magazine. 


Cutting down Woods.—Large quantities of 
wood are brought to this city from Long Island. 
The owners of woodland have adopted the plan of 
cutting every 15 or 20 years. Six or eight years 
is too frequent— 10 to 15 may be the most profit- 
able. ---M. Y. Farmer. 


An experienced agriculturist informs us that he 
considers it an established fact, that the same for- 
est land which produces sixty cords of wood per 
acre, when cut once in twenty years, would pro- 
duce ninety cords, if the wood were cut three 
times during the same period. He thinks that 
the rapidity of the growth of wood depends much 
upon the frequency of cutting; anid that wood 
land in general would yield a far greater profit, if 
fleared as often as once in six or eight years.-— 
Dedham Advertiser. 


* Perennial Rye Grass—By T. S. P.—Last 
pring ] procured a small quantity of the seed of 

¢ Perennial Rye Grass, and sowed them in my 
fecden. My object was to ascertain whether it 
was adapted to our climate; and how far, from 
the smallness of the experiment, it might prove an 
Requisition in our rural management. The seed 
same up well, but during the heat and drought of 
summer, some of the plants perished. The grass 
‘Made but an indifferent appearance, until the rains 





@ the. erase ox. greapew whi 
closely resembles in the length. and glossine 


this trial, I have purchased a few bushi é 
purpose of sowing a lot; and I think I may con- 
fidently recommend others to dothe same. There 
can be no doubt of its being well adapted to the 
soil and climate of New York, judging’ from the 
hatdness with which it resists ‘the cold. Tlie 
quantity of herbage afforded by the Rye grass, ap- 
pears so far, to exceed considerably that of orchard 
grass, ‘Timothy, or the tall Oat grass'[Moena ela- 
tior,} all of which, particularly the last, I have cul- 
tivated to some extent.— Beaverdam, . Va., 1 mo. 
1st. : -—- 
Pale or Picket Fence.— By Percey.—One way 
of making this kind of fence is, to nail both the 
rails on the face of the posts. This is the weak- 
est’'manner in which you can build it. Another 
way is, to frame the lower rail into the posts, and 
nail the upper one on the top of the posts. The 
objections.to this are, the difficulty of repairs 
when they are needed, and the liability to decay 
occasioned by the retention of water in the mor- 
tises. This is a stronger but more expensive way 
than the one first mentioned. 

Another way is this:—If your fence faces the 
quarter from which the strongest winds usually 
blow, set the post< with the tops leaning an inch 
and a half over the bottoms—nail the lower rail 
on the face of the posts and the upper rail on the 
top even with the face edge of the post. You will 
find that in putting on the pales, they will stand 
perpendicular—the thickness of the lower rail be- 
ing equal to the projection of the top ofthe post. 
The reasons in favor of this way are—First, the 
posts are braced against the wind, Second, one 
rail being placed edgewise, it is the strongest way 
you can build it, because the pressure against the 
fence must come against that part of the rail most 
capable of bearing resistance. Thirdly, it looks 
well, because the tops of the posts being sawed 
off to receive the top rail, nothing is seen but the 
pales, There is no difficulty in setting the posts, 
for if you see a*plumb line it is as easy to slant 
them exactly one and a half or two inches as it,is 
to set them perpendicular. The paling is. shar- 
pened with an axe, and then nailed on bya top 
line. The distance of the pales from each other, 
and the nature of the ground, will determine the 
necessity of a bottom board—A , Jan, 16, 
1835. 





Tue CurtivaTor, on Horse Hoe. 


This is an instrument not as much known and 
used as it deserves and ought to be. It is adapt¢ 
ed for operations between the plough and harrow, 
and at certain times-is much better than either,— 
It is half a plough, half harrow and half hoe, and 
does all these operations conjointly.. The first 
process, after corn has come up and is three.or 





®ommenced in the fall; after which it put forth ra- 
Pidly, and has.exhibited a most luxuriant growth 
ever since, Even at this time, though the thermo- 
‘Meter has been es low as ten d and the sea- 


four inches high, is to use the eommon harrow up- 
on it. . This breaks. the ground.-and_ partially 


formed and is very useful w the young plant— 
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The bunches are larve and the blades |! i 
very long. Encouraged by the flattering result of | deep: 





clears it. of the weeds or, grass, Is is, soon. :per~ DP. 
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between the rows of-.cort: ‘It cates 
FOr gna nd. ; 

whe roots of gr ass which® ep 
repnipnpttes Be oat pie 
tor to the space between the rows’ of-¢ 
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hoes the corn at the same time ar e wi 
work mostadmirably, Whén mu h grass 
growing with the corn, it°is aw extremely-asefil 
instrument, as it pulls up by the | 
}great measure destroyr it. For 
Quack re thas —_ our soil 
bounds, it will be of great service, and: 

to me it will be the most effectual rem 

of any instrument we have yet triedi* Tt is ue 

sooner dressed with the ‘hand hoo; by the’ halt 
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ploughing, half hoeing operation pr 
when it has it. “The. ew 
wise very useful for the raising: of pota’ 
for ploughing between the rows of” tuba 
where a clover lay has been ‘turned’ overt 
down to wheat, when the plough cannot age 
resorted to for fear of disturbing the sedi nis 
strument may be used for a plough 
which it will do much better than can “by “a 
other mode be effected. Corn is now raised vith 
much less‘labor than formerly. It was the ‘ens 
tom to hand hoe a crop two and often three times, 
and this was always an expensive’dnd tediow 
process. Hoeing is now often omitted entire! 
and is seldom done more than once, and stil { he 
are heavier crops of corn raised now than ft 

ly.. The process of high hilling is not-o 
necessary, but in a measure injurious, 
premium crops of corn have been raised 
le hoeing and of course at the least 
The idea that corn well grown will blow’ 
the high winds without the nd is well r 
at the foot of each hill, is erroneous.’ Provi- 
dence has given to every plant sufficient root 
strength of stem to secure it against accitlen' 
this kind, and we may aid the extension andmulfi- 
plication of the roots best, and thus add to ite: se- 
curity, if necessary, by stirring the ground, whith 
will enable the roots to penetrate it readily in eve 
direction. High hilling to potatoes is -positivel 
injurious. It not only turns away the rains.from 
the plant, but by raising a mound igri 4 
prevents the sun and air from having 
ence in aiding their growth and bearing, whith 
are both essential to the insurance of dcr 
—Columbia Sent, SF 


Time ror Paintina HousssThe Genesee 
Farmer says, that repeated show 
that paint put on houses late insutummyor in win- 
ter, will last far longer than that put .en im ayarm 
weather, mse pen ew the oil ines 
boards, | witho ngredien 
rable body;,, but in. hot weather the Doanteabeatt 
the oil, and. what remains on the -gurfacedias-bat 
litle substance. _, rt oy Soll gee Bet 
POA ga ie 
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fixing on clothe beautiful color, a 
one of the most necessary, has been 
vions, taste, and pride of men, in 
i ce pl most valued of - 
It is: a chemical art. lis 
now wWell-understooc, and is in a high 
resting to every studious mind, useful to 
ed in manufacturing, or in buying, sell- 
consuming colored fabrics.  |t is, there- 
thy. the aitention of all our readers. 
ta, to be permanent, must be combined 
fibres of the silk, wool, cotton, or linen, 
»the-cloth is composed. To understand 
‘this can be effected, we must acquaint our- 
| with the laws of chemical affinity. Affinity 
sothir oF the disposition or tendency 
ch two or more substances have to unite and 
‘a hew ound, differing greatly in some 
aq ‘from the simple substances of 
composed ; one substance is therefore 
have an affinity for another when, on be- 
ght in contact, it unites with and assumes 
Gppesrances and qualities. For example, if 
nd sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) be brought 
ier, they gradually unite and form sulphate 
mn (green vitriol or copperas), but the sul- 
ic 'acirl has.a stronger affinity for lime than it 
for iron; if, therefore, lime be brought into 
contact with sulphate of iron, the sulphuric acid 
the: iron, seizes on the lime, and forms sul- 
ite of lime (plaster of Paris). Substances used 
possess an affinity for the fibres of the 
;and when dissolved in water or some other 
and brought into.contact, they unite, and 
eithér the color of the fibres, or so change 
ialities, as to dispose them to unite with o- 
ing matter for which before they had no 



































e art of dyeing, then, consists in combining 
a ip» coloring, matter with the fibres of the 
ith. “This process cannot be well performed 
the dye-stuff be dissolved in sume liquid, 

the particles so separated that their attraction 

p each other becomes weaker than the attrac- 
‘for them exerted by the cloth.. When the 
is dipped into this solution, it attracts the 
ing matter, and from its stronger affinity 
} it. from the solvent and fixes it upon itself. 
he facility with which cloth imbibes a dye, de- 
on two circumstances, namely, the affinity 
tween the cloth and the dye-stuff, and the affini- 








ty between the dye-stuff and its solvent. It is of 


importance to preserve @ due ‘proportion between 
these. two affinities, as upon that proportion much 
ofthe accuracy of dyeingdepends. If the affinity 











matter and the solvent, 


‘prevent its color from being up , 
ther hand, if the affinity porn dhasy >: 





very. 
much, weaker affinity. 


between the coloring matier and the cloth be too 
great, compared with the affinity between the col- 
e cloth will take 
ye too rapidly, and it will be scarcely pean: 
n 

ie colof- 
‘and the solvent be too great, compared 
ween the coloring matter and the 
will either not take the color atall, or 
ly. Wool has the strongest affi- 
ting matter, silk the next strong- 


or linen, the dye-stuff should, in many cases, a 
dissolved in a liquid for which it has a weaker 
affinity than for the solvent employed in dyeing 
wool or sik. Thus we may use iron dissolved. 
in sulphuri¢ acid to dye wool, but for cotton and 
linen it is better dissolved in vinegar. Was it 
possible to obtain a sufficient variety of coloring 
matters having a strong affinity for cioth, the art 
of dyeing would be exceedingly simple and easy. 
But this is by no means the case ; if we except in- 
digo, the dyer, is scarcely possessed of a dye-stuff 
which yields of itself a good color, sufficiently 
permanent to deserve the name of a dye. To ob- 
viate this difficulty, some substance must be em- 
ployed which has a strong affinity both for the 
eloth and the coloring matter. Substances em- 
tae for this purpose are called mordants — 

hose chiefly used are earth, or metal, in the 
form of salts or in solution, tan, and oil. One of 
the most frequently used is alum. This salt is 
composed of pure clay (alumina) dissolved in 
sulphuric acid. {nto a solution of alum the cloth 
is dipped, the fibre of the cloth having a stronger 
affinity for the clay than the sulphuric acid has, 
unites permanently with it. It is then taken out, 
washed and dried, and will be found a good deal 
heavier than before, although the color remains 
the same, the clay, which now forms a part of it, 
being perfectly white. The cloth may now be 
dyed by dipping it in a solution of any coloring 
matter for which the clay has a strong affinity.— 
The clay and coloring may be united previous to 
the immersion of the cloth, and the fibres will still 
unite themselves with the compound, but not so 
equally and permanently as when dipped into 
each of the solutions separately. But the sul- 
phurie acid has rather too strong an affinity for 
the clay to yield it readily even to wool. Most 
dyers, therefore, add ‘to the solution of alum a 
quantity of tartar. Tartar is composed of potash 
and an acid found in grapes and some other vege- 
tables, called tartaric acid. When solutions of a- 
lum and tartar are mixed, the sulphuric acid quits 
the clay and seizes on the potash, dislodging at 
the same timé the tartaric acid, which seizes in 
turn on the clay just abandoned by the sulphuric 
acid. The tartaric acid, having a weaker affinity 
for the clay than the sulphuric acid possesses, 
yields it more readily to the cloth. Another pur- 
pose is also gained: the sulphuric acid remains 
combined with the potash, and this corrosive sub- 
stance is thereby prevented from injuring the tex- 
ture of the cloth. For cotton and linen, which 
have a weaker affinity to clay than wool or silk, 
another process becomes necessary. Leed or 
lime dissolved in acetic acid (vinegar) is poured 
into the solution ofalum: A solution of sugar of 
lead is frequently used. ‘The sulphuric acid quits 
the clay and seizes on the lead or lime, both of 
which, united with this acid, form insoluble pow- 
ders, which fall to the bottom, and the acetic acid 
unites with the clay, for which it possesses only 
a weak affinity, and readily yields it to the cotton 
or linen immersed in it. 
‘| Metallic salis may also be used as mordants.— 
Those of iron and tin are extensively used in dye- 
‘ing: Iron is used as a mordant in two states, in 
that of sulphate ‘of iron, (copperas,) or acetate of 
iron, that is, iron dissolved in vinegar or in the 





solved into nitro-muriatic acid, (a mixture of the’: 
acids obtained “from ‘salipetre and from conimon: 
salt,) in. atetous “acid, and in a mixture of ‘duke’. 
phuric and muriatic acids. The nitro-muriate’é 
tin is the common mordant employed by dveft; 
It is prepared in the following manner : melt block” 
tin and pour it into water briskly agitated ‘with 'é 
bundle of small rods, take of ‘this granulated tit” 
2 oz., nitric acid 1 1b., water } Ib.,“common salt ér 
sal ammoniac 2 oz., mix them together in a plaae™ 
vessel, and the tin will’ be slowly dissolved.” 
When nitro-muriate of tin is to be used as & mor 
dant, it is dissolved in a large quantity of water,” 
and the cloth is dipped in the solution utifil suffi: 
ciently saturated. {t is then taken out, washed” 
and dried. Tartar is usually dissolvedin the wa=” 
ter along with. the nitro, muriate of tin. ‘Phia- 
changes the compound into a solution of the tar” 
trate of tin and nitro-muriate of potash. ‘The tat.” 
trate of tin is again decomposed by the cloth. The’ 
metal quits the acid and attaches itself to the f= 
bres of the cloth, and in this state possesées ‘#* 
strong affinity for coloring matters, and forms with’ 
them the most permanent and brilliant dyes. ° “2. 

Tan is also’ employed, along with other mor-. 
dants. It is found in nutgalls, oak and hemlock” 
barks, sumach, and in a great variety of’ other 
vegetables. It is that part of barks, &c. which 
has a strong affinity for glue, of which hides até” 
chiefly composed, anites with it and forms leather,” 
It has a strong affinity also for cloth and for seve 
ral coloring matters. Silk is capable of absorbing 
a very great proportion of tan, and thereby acquires” 
great increase of weight. For this purpose alone 
it is sometimes employed by silk manufactures.— 
Tan is often employed, also, along with othe? 
mordants, in order to produce a compound mors" 
dant. Oil is also used for the same purpose, iff 
dyeing cotton and linen. 

Besides these mordants there are several other 
substances frequently used as auxilliaries, either 
to facilitate the combination of mordant with thé 
cloth, or to alter the shade of color; the chief of 
these are tartar, sugar of lead, common salt, sal 
ammoniac, sulphate of copper, (blue ‘vitriol,) ace- 
tate of copper, &c. 

Mordants not only render the dye permanent 
but have also considerable influence on the color 
produced. The same coloring matier produces 
very different dyes, according as the mordant i#’ 
changed. Cochineal, with salts of iron, produce 
black,—with the salts of tin, scarlet,—and with 
alum, crimson. In dyeing, then, it is not oa 
necessary to procure a mordant which has as 
ciently strong affinity for the coloring matter 
the cloth, and a coloring matter which possesses 
the wished-for color in perfection, but we must 
procure a mordant and a coloring matter which, 
when combined together, shall produce the wish- 
ed for color in perfection. f 

The colors denominated by dyers simple, be 
cause they are the foundation of all their other 
processes, are four, viz. blue, yellow, red, and 
black, A few simple directions for dyeing Wool,. 
silk and cotton of these colors will now be given. 
We write for prudent and economical housewi 
silk culturists, and agricultural manufacturers, and , 
the means within the reach of such must ther 








acid obtained by distilling wood (pyrolygneous 











walla of all. In 


order, therefore; to dye cotton 


acid.) 


fore be kept continually in‘view, in’all’the opera- 
tions recommended. , 
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-eonsists the whole art of coloring blue. 








- is-the only. substance. that can 
son = used in families for coloring blue. 

t or purest indigo is light, easily. powder- 
19 a almost destitute of smell,and breaks 
jothly, that.is,.with smooth surlaces. Some 
t on water, and this is generally the purest. 
color of indigo also varies: There is. the 






may all contain nearly the some: quantity of 
ring matter, yet they are differently valued, the 
or selling.20 -per cent. higher than the violet, 
ead from 40 to 80 per cent. more than.the cop- 

eolored... The blue is. preferred by dyers for 
combination, or solution in sulphuric acid, and 
‘the, copper colored for the indigo vat, aided by 
bran, madder, or other, vegetable products, in a 
state of fermentation.. Before indigo can be ap- 
lied. and fixed upon the fibre of cloth, it must be 
issolved. in water in its. blue -state ; it must be 
‘eonverted to a green or yellow color, and then it 
teadily dissolves, is attracted by the fibres of the 
cloth, becomes permanently combined with them, 
and.on. being exposed to the air becomes again 
blue. In the solution of the indigo, therefore, 
The 
following are among the most easy and simple 
methods of dissolving indigo, or, in other words, 
forming a blue dye. 

First method.—Take indigo, well powdered, 
one ounce ; quick lime, one ounce ; potash, two 
ounces; copperas, two ounces; molasses, half a 
pint ; warm water, one gallon. Mix, and stir oc- 
casionally, keeping the vessel, of copper, iron, or 
¢arthen, well covered and.in a warm place. The 
liquor will soon become green, covered with a 
copper colored scum. In twenty-four hours it 
will be fit for use. Immerse the stuff to be color- 
ed for a longer or shorter time, according to the 
shade required. The strength of the color may 
also be varied by using a greater or less quantity 
of water. A very little practice will enable any 
gne to give wool silk, or cotton properly prepar- 
ed, with this dye, a beautiful aud permanent blue, 
of any shade they may choose. 

Second method.—Sazxon Blue,—In this meth- 
od, the indigo is dissolved by the aid of sulphur- 
ic acid, without losing its blue color, but it under- 
goes a change which renders it less permanent, 
and is therefore not much used, except for articles 
not very durable, or when a deep, unfading tint 
is not.considered of much importance. _'This pre- 

ration is kept in the shops, under the name of 
Tiewia Blue, or Chemical Blue, and is much us- 
ed for blueing white cotton and linen garments, 
from which it is readily washed out, even in cold 
mater. . It is also. extensively used in coloring 
res giving, with yellow, a. more brilliant col- 

than the blue obtained by the first method.— 
On wool and silk it is much more durable than 
on cotton, and on articles which do not require 
frequent washing, may be often used advantage- 
dusly as a blue dye. It is prepared as follows : 

Take indigo, well powdered, one ounce; sul- 
phuric acid, four ounces—mix it in a glass or 
stone ware vessel, and let it stand twenty-four 
hours, stirring it occasionally—then add one nunce 
of dried potash. Let it stand twenty-four hoors 
press and half a pint of water, and bottle it up, 

r use 
‘Mix a wine glass full of this liquid in a pail full 
efboiling water, and dip the stuffs till they ac- 


the violet, and. copper colored, : Although: 


quits iso papaan deli 
be added when the water becomes 


before the stuffs have acquired a color: suilicient b 


ly deep: 
*When common salt, which is, composed of 
muriati¢ acid and-soda, or sal amoniac, 
of the same acid and ammonia, is mixed with diz] 
luted nitric acid, a part of the nitric acid seizes on 
the soda or ammonia, and sets at liberty’a part of 
the mugiatic acid, forms nitro-muriatic acid, (aqua 
regia,) which readily dissolves tin, goid, &c. It 
is more economical, however, to add sulphuric 
acid enough to. saturate the base of the salt, 
which sets all the muriatic acid at. liberty, and 


leaves the nitric acid undiminished. 
A 


(to be continued.) 
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ForeiGN ABSTRACT. 


An arrival from Liverpool brings dates to the 
16th June, from that city and from London of the 
preceding day. 

The Liverpool cotton market declined a little 
on the 15th, since then the inquiry has been limi- 
ted. Brazil difficult of sale. Better qualities of 
American being scarce, maintains their price-- 
upland 10 to 13$d. Alabama 10to1$4d. New 
Orleans, 10 to. 15d. 

June 15.—Cotton market steady—fair demand 
no alteration in prices. Sales $000 bales. 

The municipal reform bill was to have ben read 
a second time, June 15, and it was supposed there 
would be no opposition as Sir Robert Peel had 
made great concessions to the utter dismay of the 
ultra tories. 

The tory members from Ipswick had been de- 
prived of their seats in parliament on the ground 
of bribary being used in their elections. 

The Bey of Tunis died on the 20th May. 

The wheat crops of Ireland promise a luxuriant 

ield. 
, The queen of Portugal is about to dry up her 
widowed-tears by espousing Prince Maximilian, 
the brother of her late husband. A reorganization 
of the. Portuguese cabinet has been concluded, 
with Saldanha at its head. 

The affairs of the queen of Spain are rather in 
an adverse situation ; her troops have been com- 
pelled to retire from several strong holds; but 
from the movements of the powers of England, 
France and Portugal, in her favor, we suspect the 
career of Don Carlos in Spain will be shortly ar- 
rested, The act prohibitng enlistments for 
foreign service in England has been suspended 
for two years, and measures for the Spanish ex- 
pedition from England are proceeding with great 
activity. Some large steamboats have been con- 
tracted to convey troops from Ireland to Spain,.— 
Admiral Napier and Col. Robinson are said .to 
have volunteered to go in the expedition. Also, | | 
Gen. Bacon, and positively Col. Evans, member 
of parliament, who has given public notice of the | fa 
same. 





Domestic Summary, 
The mill site property of Daniel W. Coxe, in 
the vicinity of Trenton, New Jersey, recently 
sold to a company of gentlemen from New York, 
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} vania for catial’ V.. 18894 to'Ju 
1885, was $361,4 00, 

was receiv we oe pondin on 
last year. ; ere op 

Difficulties ofa serious character have 
occurred between the Indians resi 
and the white inhabitants 
claimed as thé Indian territory. 

. The navigation of the Wabash. and 
was formerly opened on the 4th'ins 
occasion the good citizens of Fort ¥ 
celebration. ~ A’ letter in the National Intell 
cer states that, thirty-two miles of the simmi 
section, connecting the keel boat navigation Of the 
Wabash and Maumee rivers are now in | yood ¢ 
and that boats are passing thereon di 
well remarked, as a fact worthy 
the country through which thins car 
now passing daily, to and ‘ft 
the Indians only eight or he 
believed that aninstance of ‘such fe 
ment is no where else’ to be found. 

The rail road from Baltimore to W. 
now open for travel as far as Bladensbi 
the passage from this city to that point has. 
made in an hour and forty minutes. The 
congress will, we presume, bé well a 
auditors from this city, on all occasions | 
portant debates may be on the fapis. Wee 
be able to leave here at 10 o’clock,. A. M., be 
Washington on the opening of the houses of. 
gress, attend to the debates three ho 
there, and be at home again by 7 o’elock 'P. 
toasting our shins before a good hickory fire a 
sippping our tea. 

Captain Read, of the United States Navy, ha 
been cesetl from command for one year fe 
his treatment towards midshipman Wilson, 

The court at Richmond we learn Lehi decided 
in favor of the will made by the’ late John Ran- 
dolph in 1832, which gives the major part of his 
estate to Mr. Bryan, the husband of his niece. 
This, of course will put the question of the free- 
dom of his slaves to rest, should the A 
of the state, to which an ee has been tal 
confirm this decision. 
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valuable grasses which 

pe ra Fr p ved Brae: rd can be pn 
ing part iy to soiling, a 

is fit for the seythe fully two wenke bofeee the 

Red Clover, and can be advantageously cut several tj 

in the’ course of a season. i 

of Clover, should also sow with it half a bushel o 

or some other grain to the acre, so as to protect it - 

weeds the first year. or until it attains its wunted strer 

and becomes sufficiently matted to smother the we 

The quantity of seed sown to the acre is 18lbs. «  ~ 
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Fisn, Shad, No. i, Susquehanna, 


O. a, 
Herrings, salted, No. 1, 
Mackerel, No. 3,.. 
Cod, salted,....- eeeceee sees) Cwt. 
LARD, 06 9 cccvccccccdécisesesbeece pound. 
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“e beste “ wagon price,| “ 
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F do. baker’s...++- dae 
do. ALSO, pow esachd CLOVER, or Trifolium Incar 
¥ tum, a very early sort, possessing many advantages. ~~ 
St. FOIN, and BURNET Ghass seed, both 
spoken of for culture in high, dry soils, as improvers. 
land—which, together wit 7 
RUTA BAGA TURNIP, WHITE FLAT, YE 
LOW BULLOCK, EARLY DUTCH, ond many: 
sorts, all of the best varieties of Turnip Seeds, for 
and garden culture, are confidently recommended ap: 
BANK NOTE TABLE. baa very first quality, being selected with great care, and 
for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win. | 4¥e regard paid to their freshness. a 
Cnnemet No. R. SINCLAIR, Jr.” 
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Baltimore and North streets. 


U. 8. Kank, ees | VIRGINIA, 
Branch at Baltimore,..--do} Farmers Bank of Virginia,?a 
Other liranches..---+** --do| Bank of Virginia, seedo 
MARYLAND. 
Ranks in Baltimore, 


June 2. 


BUSHELS OF BUCKWHEAT, suitable 
seed, just received an‘ for sale. Apply to 


Pract at Fredericksburg do} June 16th. SINCLAIR & MOORE) 
Hagerstown,.- eeoeeeneee da Norfolk. +.ccsec.es**eeee 


Peteraburg,...+s+ese0+eee 0 — 
Frederick, .+-s+esreerees Winchester,...+.++ee.00+ ate ti nti 


i <a wold Lynchbur, ° OR SALE, four Mastiff Pups—deliverable at four 
een nek of Mary’d, do Danville, © F weeks old—they can be highly recommenced fee 
Do. payable at Easton,.--do|/Bank of the Valley,.... farin or watch dogs, will be very large and me 
Salisbury,.---+ 5 per ct. dis. |Branch at Romney,.....d fierce—for particulars enquire at the office of Gardener. f 
Cumberland,...-+..+++++-3a||/ Do. Charlestown, . .. Farmer, Light-st. near Pratt-st. A 
Milli LON, .ccesccceceeeseGO | Do. Leesburg, July 28, 3t 

DISTR 


ICT. Wheeling Banks, DEVON COW AND CALF. 


Washington, Ohio Banks, geferally 3a34 
Georgetown, > Banks, }. New Jersey Banks gen. lia? OR sale, a first rate DEVON COW, five years old 
Alexandria, New York City, this spring, of the best blood and most beautifal 
PENNSYLVANIA. New York State,....24a3| form. She is altogether one of the most perfeet animal 
Philadelphia,...-« Massachusetts, .. ..:.. of her kind, and is in Calf to a first rate Devon Bull, 
Chambersburg ose Connecticut, has also by her side a BULL CALF, two months 
Gettysburg ++. +2000 -»eedo| New Hampshire,.... equal in all respects to any other calf of his kind, and 
DRO. . ccsnessinnes Maine, age. The price of the two animals is $200, and they 
e: will be delivered in Baltimore. Address 


Vork,...e00. Coecccececes Rhode Island, 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks.14a2| North Carolina, I. I. HITCHCOCK, Philadelphie. 
Delaware (under $5}....3a4| South Carolina, June 9th, 1935. 3t. 

Do {over 5] Georgia, oa 
Miehi Banks, New Orleans........ d conmen maaan 


Canadian do....-..: one 


NAA ATA RMI Hi 
1. Price five dollars ay annum, payable in advanes. 
FOR SALE, When this is done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seeds 
A TWO years old three-fourths Devon BULL. He | on hand will be delivered or sent to the order of the sub 

is of fine form and medium size—he has been fed as | scriber with his receipt. ; 
m7 cattle usually are. Having no use for him, his price| 2. The manner of payment which is preferable to @hy 
will be very low. other for distant subscribers, is by check or draft on, some 
June Mh. SINCLAIR & MOORE. | responsible party bere, or else by remittance of a currest 
bank note ; and to obviatevall objection to mail transmis 
DALE’S NEW HYBRID TURNIP. 


sion, the ontinsters canine Se hangs ‘ 
offers 3. Subscriptions are always c BY THE YEAR, 
Toe adelly ocr Poca nee fond never for a shorter term: Wien exeoqnit toa 
ed by R. Dale, Esq. an intelligent farmer, near Bdintargh, 
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